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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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SPEAK TO US OF RELIGION* 
William W. Cromie 


ND it came to pass, they were found 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, and laymen, both 
hearing them and asking them questions; 
and all that heard them were amazed at 
their questions and their answers. 

Youth arose and spoke: We cannot dis- 
cuss religion among our companions and 
still remain friends. Weather and raiment 
are safe topics for conversation, but when 
the matters of belief and faith are ap- 
proached, we part in discord. Our thoughts 
are bewildered by the inconsistencies in 
our own and other denominations. Ours 
is the same world, the same commun- 
ity, the same school, the same God. 
Why must we be taught to disagree on 
faith? 

You, who have the wisdom of years, try 
to pass on to us your experiences. You 
have the experience, and then seek to give 
it an accurate formal statement. As ex- 
periences differ, creeds and professions dif- 
fer, and in your efforts to secure agree- 
ment these statements attain an alto- 
gether exaggerated importance and em- 
phasis. Your creeds or professions be- 
come as a cage. And how you fight about 
the cage, to the neglect of the life within it, 
which might thrive better uncaged. This 
is all confusing to us who hear the disputes 
and wonder what has become of love. Why 
does the church do so much talking and so 
little doing? Speak, speak to us of Re- 
ligion! 

There was a stir among the listeners and 
a Minister arose to speak: My child, be 
not too harsh upon us whose duty it is to 
preach. It is a well known fact that 
people like to listen. Words shall remain 
supreme so long as there are those to do 
the listening. We must admit the stag- 
gering evils and overwhelming problems 
found in the world today. But be patient! 
Be patient! and the good shall overcome 
the evil. If I could but save one soul a 
year, I would consider my ministry a 
success. Your problems were our prob- 
lems many years ago, and we had to learn 
from experience. You, too, shall learn from 
the experience of years. Be patient! 

Bewildered, Youth again drew the at- 
tention of the Elders: What does the 
church offer us that is worth while? How 
can we apply it to our life? Can it replace 
our present activities, some of which you 
claim to be doubtful in character? Why 
cannot religion and the church satisfy our 
interests and needs? Your negative pro- 
grams and thou-shalt-not attitude are 
closing the doors of your churches to us. 
It is only natural that we should give alleg- 
lance to some individual or institution 
which will supply the leadership we crave. 
We are seeking a cause, a purpose, a social 
group to which we can give obedience. [ff 
the church holds no attraction, then it is 
possible that we shall follow other leaders, 


*A criticism of the program ‘Youth 
Looks at Religion,’ at the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club, April 14, 1941. 
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as have the youth of Germany and Italy. 
We need leadership. We want leadership. 
Come, speak to us of the Church! 

It was the Leader who hastened to re- 
spond: Be careful of your criticism of such 
a hallowed institution as the church. 
There are some things which you must 
think out for yourself. The church gives 
the younger generation ample freedom and 
independence to do this. You can only 
learn by living and through the experience 
of others. We had to learn by experi- 
ence. You, too, shall learn from experi- 
ence. 

Still seeking an answer, Youth again 
spoke: We have been taught to depend 
upon prayer and meditation for guidance 
and help to overcome the problems of life. 
Is not prayer a matter of wishful thinking? 
Has answered prayer any reality in a world 
governed by universal law? Could God, 
or would God, interfere with the fixed laws 
of nature in order to answer our prayers? 
Can we assume that God does not know our 
needs and must be told them, or that know- 
ing them he will not supply them unless 
asked? If God is good, will he not give what 
is best for us without our asking? Is there 
anyone who really hears and cares and 
answers? Oh, speak to us of Prayer! 

It was the Educator who replied: We can 
prove the reality of prayer only by praying. 
Prayer has been tested by the experience 
of humanity. You can learn to pray, as I 
have, through experience. Shut yourself 
in a room and remain quiet. Slowly draw 
yourself in, and in, and in; and up, and up, 
and up. Soon you will be able to feel this 
something that is greater than yourself. 
Then you will feel the power of prayer. 
We cannot teach you how to pray. You 
must learn from experience. 

The Leader beamed upon his fellow 
Sages: The questions of Youth have cer- 
tainly been answered quite thoroughly. 
They are now prepared for the glorious 
work which we have handled so ably in the 
past. Youth is fortunate to have such wise 
guidance to prepare them in the ways of 
life. 

And it had come to pass, they had been 
found sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, and laymen, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions: and 
all that they heard amazed and bewildered 
them. 

Youth arose and slowly departed: Be 
patient! Learn through experience. Be 
patient! Learn by living. Youth had re- 
ceived the wisdom of the Elders in answer 
to his pleas! 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 


Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 


Thomas Butler is a well-known Uni- 
versalist historian, living in Philadelphia. 


William W. Cromie is a student at Tufts 
College. 
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The Universalism of Doctor Fosdick 


N this centennial year should the emphasis of our 
General Convention be placed upon machinery 
or men, upon the importance of building a church 

or a life, upon money or ideas? Naturally most of us 
will reply, ‘‘Both.”” Why make such an antithesis? 
Why fall into this old error of ‘either, or’? The answer 
is that though we may say “both,’”’ we do not mean 
both. We mean a better lot of church machinery, 
more generous financing, longer membership rolls. 
When we look at the weak churches around us it would 
seem as if better machinery were the one thing to 
which wise and prudent men in positions of authority 
had better give their time. 

But when John Murray began his ministry upon 
this continent he did not have any machinery. He 
had ideas. He believed in the impartial love of God 
for all His children, and in the union of the entire 
human race in Christ. He was a Rellyan Christian, 
and, while none of us today can call ourselves Rellyans, 
that which gave power to his preaching is still our basic 
principle—the oneness of the race as children of God. 

For 171 years since Murray landed we have been 
organizing Universalist churches and spreading uni- 
versalism. 

As we gather for the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Murray’s birth we desire 
humbly and respectfully to raise the question as to 
whether or not we have not largely given over to 
others the leadership in fighting the mighty enemies 
of our belief in God’s impartial love for all His chil- 
dren. 

Here we come to the time of a General Conven- 
tion in a year when abroad mighty nations, powerful 
armies, vast populations, are on the march against our 
basic ideas. At home large, powerful groups well 
financed are preaching race hatred, sect hatred, the 
failure of democracy, and a new and deadly paganism. 
We ask what are we as Universalists thinking about? 
Are we combating with all the power of our ideas and 
of our lives the enemies of universalism, or are we 
puttering around with something vastly less vital and 
important? 

We have received the text of the great sermon 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in ‘‘National Vespers,” 
March 28, to which we referred briefly a month ago. 
If we were free to do so, we should give every line of it 
to our people and ask that it be made the basis of dis- 
cussion at our conventions. The Department of Re- 
ligious Radio of the Federal Council, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, will mail out free mimeographed 
copies as long as the edition lasts. We advise our 
people to read it, think over it and pray over it. There 
is no serious debate, he tells us in substance, as to 


what the revolutionary idea about human society that 
one finds in the New Testament really is. It has two 
elements: ‘‘First it says that persons, one by one, are 
children of God, each with eternal issues in his life, and 
what happens to persons and what becomes of them is 
of supreme concern. And second, because persons, 
one by one, are thus supremely valuable, racial, na- 
tional and class lines that divide persons are of second- 
ary importance. A person is a person, whatever his 
race or class or on whichever side of a national line 
he happens to have been born. So in the New Testa- 
ment individualism moves inevitably out into uni- 
versalism. The New Testament begins by saying ‘It 
is not the will of your Father who is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish,’ and it ends by 
saying, ‘Therefore, neither male nor female, Jew nor 
Greek, Scythian, barbarian, bond nor free, but one 
man in Christ.’ ”’ 

We trust that we shall not be considered disloyal 
to our denomination if we remind our readers of the 
trenchant remark of Dr. James M. Pullman many 
years ago: ‘‘Universalists have squatted upon the big- 
gest word in the language. It is up to them to improve 
the property or move off the premises.”’ This mighty 
sermon of Doctor Fosdick makes us ask what we are 
doing ‘‘to improve the property.” 

With that matchless clarity, simplicity and pre- 
cision for which he is famous, and with exalted feeling, 
Doctor Fosdick shows that Christianity is a religion 
of individualism and universalism, and that today the 
individualist-universalist philosophy of Christ is facing 
the mightiest upsurge of the racial-national philosophy 
in history. . 

The Nazis are clear-sighted about it, Doctor Fos- 
dick tells us. In precise words they declare that the 
war is not simply a struggle of arms but a battle of 
philosophies—the racial-national against the indivi- 
dual-universalist. 

Are we as clear-sighted? Are we just fiddling 
while Rome burns? Are we indifferent to the onward 
march of anti-Christ? Are we universalist in our 
hearts? 

As we read Doctor Fosdick’s exposition in so 
many words of a universalism that finds persons, one 
by one, of supreme concern, and that overrides racial 
and national lines and ‘‘sees all humanity in terms of 
God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood,” it seemed 
to us as if we might start again as John Murray 
started, without any churches, and do a mighty and 
constructive work in the power of such a gospel. 

But Doctor Fosdick is not the bearer of a light 
and easy gospel. The irreconcilable conflict between 
two philosophies is not simply between sets of nations. 
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It is in all of us. He doesn’t say so, but the truth is 
that it is in the Universalist Church itself. In the 
church we who profess the most fervently our belief 
in universalism too often succumb to the hatreds and 
prejudices of daily life. Or if, to a reasonable degree, 
we master hatred in our own hearts, we are willing to 
temporize with it in society and allow the church to 
be partialist rather than universalist in its utterances 
and its work. 

Where do we stand, we who declare ourselves 
to be Universalists, the leaven for the lump of society, 
the denomination that is changing the thought of 
Christendom? Are we leaving it to Doctor Fosdick to 
proclaim a redeemed nationalism or are we ready to 
do our part? Can a man be an isolationist in his 
political philosophy and willing to have Europe and 
Asia “stew in their own juice’ and at the same time 
profess to be a universalist? 

With great love for our church and pride in all 
that it has done from John Murray all the way, we 
declare that it is a humbling experience to read a uni- 
versalist sermon such as Doctor Fosdick preached on 
March 23 and to realize that never in our best mo- 
ments, by voice or by pen, have we said what we be- 
lieve and what our church is supposed to believe half 
as well. 

Our readers are aware that we do not see eye to 
eye with Doctor Fosdick upon armed resistance to 
Hitler, but this difference does not blind us to the 
fact that his is one of the great prophetic voices of our 
day. 


* * 


WE CELEBRATE THE HOME 


HE home is the only secure haven in this insecure 
world. A world within the world—in a mansion 
or in a shack, a real home is a place where a 
group of kinsfolk live together in mutual respect and 
disciplined affection. Here children learn self-dis- 
cipline associating with adults who practice mutual 
patience and mutual tolerance. Here youth learns 
the ways of co-operation by growing up with adults 
who co-operate for the welfare of the whole group. 

The tyranny of selfish love is absent from this 
home because relations are based on respect for per- 
sonality. Here children are not forced habitually to 
become silent self-effacing shadows from supper till 
bedtime, because “father has come home all tired out.” 
Father and the children aren’t periodically turned 
into sympathetic slaves because mother has ‘‘nervous 
exhaustion.’”’ And parents are not harassed helots 
while children “express themselves’? in senseless 
anarchy. In this home the welfare and happiness of 
all are the shared responsibilities of each. 

Because it is grounded in mutuality and discipline 
for young and old alike, this home is no mere mutual 
admiration society. Nor is it a hothouse of creature 
comforts overzealously guarding the young from 
hardships. The entire group shares in responsible 
concern for the welfare and happiness of individuals 
who make up the larger community. All the members 
develop strength to bear the strains of life by helping 
to carry the common load of family and community. 

Thus the home becomes in fact the haven of se- 
curity in an insecure world because it develops strength 
and stability in its members. The common disciplines 
and the uncommon hardships of life are surmountable 
for persons who share in such home life. 
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It may be objected that we have here portrayed 
an ideal home the precise like of which there never 
was and is not now on land or sea. Our reply is that 
in every good home there are some of these values in a 
high state of development and all of them in process 
of becoming. And this ideal of democratic mutuality 
is the goal of all good homemakers. 

This home which is the ultimate source and hope 
of democracy and religion we celebrate. Toward this 
ideal we strive. This is the meaning of our Festival 
of the Home. 

We make the festival vital as we achieve better 
homes. In the process good books thoughtfully read 
will help. Interesting conferences well prepared and 
well attended and actively participated in will also 
help. Good sermons and well attended services of 
worship will make their contribution. Quiet, thought- 
ful, and honest family talk fests will help mightily. 
Good plain common sense, a little unselfishness, and a 
generous proportion of humor added and mixed with 
all these activities is an unfailing recipe for better 
homes in any community. 

BSH: 


*, * 


GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


UNIVERSALIST layman walked into our office 
the other day with an enthusiastic report on 
a Good Friday sermon which he had heard 
preached by a Methodist minister. ‘It was a great 
Universalist sermon,” said the layman. Now we are 
perfectly sure that any Methodist layman who heard 
it said “It was a great Methodist sermon.’ Both 
men would be right. For the preacher was our friend 
and colleague, Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, editor of Zions 
Herald. Like all real religionists, Hartman’s loyalty 
is to that which glorifies both Methodism and Uni- 
versalism and transcends both the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 
We hope our Universalist preachers deserve the 
verdict “good Methodism” from Methodist hearers 
as much as Doctor Hartman deserves the verdict 
“good Universalism.” 
fig abe i 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The editor of Onward, our young people’s paper, 
says that “‘pacifists are not dupes of the Axis, but 
Christian disciples having faith in mankind and feeling 
a moral responsibility to help all peoples regardless of 
the politics involved.”” Does that mean action regard- 
less of whether or not it helps Hitler? 


Said John Murray under date of May 27, 1792: 
“Blessed be God for friends! Blessed be God for foes! 
They are my food and my physic: the latter not very 
pleasant, though very wholesome notwithstanding; 
the former both pleasant and wholesome.” 


In Norway the steady resistance of the official 
Protestant church to the encroachments of the Nazis 
under Quisling, has resulted in forming a new sect for 
Quislingites on the plan of the Nazi-controlled Ger- 
man Christians. 


Few of us as yet have done anything like what 


we are capable of doing to relieve the misery of the 
world. 


MAY 3, 1941 
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The American Background —I 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


OHN MURRAY landed upon the Jersey shores in 
a troubled and tempestuous period of American 
history. If he fled away from the confusions 
and troubles in England in order to find peace and 
seclusion in America, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He expressed his longing in this naive manner 
after he had set foot in the new world: ‘‘Oh, that I had 
in this wilderness the lodging place of a poor wayfaring 
man, some cave, some grotto, some place where I 
might finish my days in calm repose.”’* This longing, 
however, was never fulfilled, for the rumblings of 
revolution could already be heard in the Colonies. Into 
the crucible of war were to go the economic injustices, 
political grievances and religious autocracies to emerge 
in changed and refined forms. Indeed, whether it be 
in Europe or America, Murray was to find the cur- 
rents of change and unrest running strong. Notable 
men in England were trying to overthrow the Tory 
government there. In France the slumbering forces 
which twenty-five years later were to result in the 
French Revolution were beginning to be felt. 

Perhaps the most vigorous manifestation of these 
new liberating forces appeared in America. For one 
hundred and fifty years hardy and adventurous souls 
had been leaving Europe for America. Here, on 
account of pioneer conditions, independent spirits in 
religion and politics acquired a strength that would 
not have been possible in more settled ways of living. 
There was always a frontier to which the adventurous 
could migrate. During the significant twenty years of 
revolution, 1770-1790, here in America (and they were 
very important years in Murray’s life also) the bounds 
of human freedom were enlarged as never before. 
During those years the first great achievement of de- 
mocracy appeared: the right of a man to manage his 
own affairs. The Declaration of Independence was 
the charter of political democracy. “If religious 
freedom and equality is America’s chief contribution 
to the world’s civilization, as has been conspicuously 
declared, and surely much could be said for this view— 
great honor belongs to the men of the Revolutionary 
period, for then it was, more than at any other time, 
that this principle, so distinctive of America and so 
invaluable to her prosperity and development, was 
put into actual practice.’ ** 

The political, economic and religious spheres of a 
great revolutionary struggle cannot possible be sep- 
arated. They act and react upon each other. The 
same battle for freedom and democracy which swept 
through the economic areas of Colonial life also win- 
nowed religious institutions and political systems. 
The upheaval was bound to influence and change 
theological conceptions and religious thinking. If it 
was unjust for England to do as she pleased with her 
subjects, was it just for the Creator to do as He 
pleased with His creatures? If it was unjust for a 
government to have a privileged class, was it just for 
the Almighty to have a select ‘inner circle’’—the 
elect, so called—while millions of others, from no 
fault of their own, were allowed to perish? Out of this 


*Life, p. 196. 


**The American Revolution Considered as a Social Move- 
ment,” by J. Franklin Jameson. 


struggle were to come dissenting voices and groups 
demanding broader and more democratic interpreta- 
tions of religion. The emotional religious debauches 
attendant upon the Great Awakening led by Jonathan 
Edwards had died away. New forces were at work, 
and out of this turmoil and based on the deep religious 
needs of the people the seeds of liberalism began to 
germinate, and grew at last into the Universalist and 
Unitarian movements. 

Such were the Revolutionary backgrounds against 
which John Murray’s work was cast as he began his 
American ministry in 1770. He played an honorable 
and important role in this momentous struggle for 
freedom. Although he was English to the core and 
his love for the mother country was true and deep, 
yet without the slightest hesitation he threw in his lot 
with the Colonists. He became a chaplain in General 
Washington’s army and through the dark and trying 
years of the war he was continually raising funds 
to relieve the suffering and poverty-stricken. Of 
course his loyalty was doubted at times by his many 
and powerful enemies. Ezra Stiles (then president of 
Yale University) made this interesting personal com- 
ment: “I consider him as a Romanist in disguise, en- 
deavoring to excite confusion in our churches. But 
I can easily see he is a meteor of the night: he and his 
disciples will soon vanish. In his politics he has been 
at first an anti-American, then for us, and now against 
us, and then for reconciliation, etc., etc.’’* 

At heart Murray was an American. He loved the 
country of his adoption and he was decidedly opposed 
to the British oppressions. In a letter to James Relly, 
his beloved English friend and spiritual father, he 
stated his position in regard to the political situation 
in these words: “‘But upon what subject shall I write? 
Not upon politics: we have nothing to do with poli- 
tics. Let those whose kingdom is of this world, busy 
themselves about the things of this world: yet I can- 
not but acknowledge I have had a strong propensity 
to take a part in the general confusion. I have nothing 
to do with any subjects save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” ** 

Because of the pioneer conditions in the Colonies 
and the growth of independent thought, the ideas of 
universal salvation germinated and came to flower in 
the minds of many people. In other words, John 
Murray’s ideas were not entirely new in the America 
of 1770. Because of the difficulties of traveling and 
the obstacles in the way of the exchange of thought, he 
was not aware that many voices had been raised in 
defense of his central truth. He had the idea that he 
was indeed a voice crying in the wilderness, and he was 
justified in this belief because of the fierce opposition 
encountered on every hand. The established churches, 
when once they detected his heresy, slammed the door 
in his face. He complained bitterly of this treatment 
in a letter to James Relly: ‘‘When I dare to tell the 
people this incontrovertible gospel truth, and attempt 
to prove it by the Scriptures, which either they have 
not heard or, hearing, have not understood, the indig- 


*Letter by Dr. Stiles, in pamphlet published by First Parish 
Church of Gloucester, Mass., 1785. 


**Murray’s Letters and Sermons, Vol. II, Letter 31, p. 210. 
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nation which is excited against me is astonishing. No 
opportunity, either in public or in private, is neglected 
of loading me with every epithet which can render 
both me and my testimony odious to their disciples; 
the consequence of which is that I am frequently in- 
sulted as I pass through the streets, and I will confess 
to you that I am more hurt by this contumely than 
I have words to express.”’* 

It is indeed a difficult and fruitless task to deter- 
mine who first taught the Universalist doctrines in 
America. Many names have been put forward, but 
no one really knows. These “heretics’’ were found 
in many churches. They were cordially despised and 
their way made difficult. They were so many in num- 
ber that only a few can be mentioned here. Being 
unorganized and a minority in their local churches it 
was hard for them to make much headway against the 
ramparts of Calvinism. These different streams of 
thought, each carrying the peculiar theological flavor 
of its particular locality, all merged in the common 
stream of universal salvation. They differed on cer- 
tain theological points, but united on the common 
platform of salvation for all men. Murray, for in- 
stance, incorporated his precious truth in the bizarre 
theology of James Relly, and he differed, much to his 
sorrow (for he was sensitive on this point) from the 
ideas of the others. 

For the sake of convenience it might be well to 
consider these “native” Universalists from the view- 
point of their geographical location. Pennsylvania 
made distinctive contributions to Universalism many 
years before John Murray landed at Good Luck. 
The Rev. Conrad Beissel, born in Germantown in 
1690, was openly advocating universal restoration in 
Ephrata in 1745. Although expressed in figurative 
language the idea was present: ‘Now must divine 
service last forever, and the blood of Redemption, 
without ceasing, receive a priestly administration for 
the sin of the other tribes of Israel so that at last all 
will serve the Lord and honor him in his temple.” ** 

Stranger than fiction and more colorful than a 


*Murray’s Letters and Sermons, Vol. II, p. 211. 


**The Universalist, Aug. 11, 1888, ‘‘Universalism in Penn- 
sylvania Prior to 1832,” by James Shrigley. 


An Editor to 


The deep feeling in the Unitarian fellowship over 
the turning of The Christian Register into a house organ 
run by Dr. Eliot and his associates in the A. U. A. is 
revealed in the following editorial, the last utterance of 
the retiring editor, Llewellyn Jones, and published in 
The Christian Register of May 1. 

The Editor. 


DID not choose to come—I was asked, and ac- 
cepted after certain hesitations. My going, like 
my coming, is by request. The fact that the cir- 

culation of The Register began to increase when I took 
it over was due, in part, to the appeals made at the 
time. The fact that the increase was steady indicated, 
I may assume, that I succeeded in expressing the 
point of view of a great many Unitarians. 

Now, as my readers know, a special committee 
has voted that The Register, run by an editor, is too ex- 
pensive a luxury for such a small denomination as ours. 
Perhaps it thinks that, in view of what seem to be 
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movie thriller was the life and work of Dr. George de 
Benneville. The story of his experiences reads like 
an adventure novel. A hairbreadth escape from the 
executioner’s axe in France, for the crime of preaching 
Universalism, and a most unusual emotional experi- 
ence in Holland are only the high points in a life 
crammed with activity both in the fields of medicine 
and preaching. In his astonishing little volume en- 
titled ‘‘A True and Remarkable Account of the Life 
and Trance of Dr. George de Benneville, late of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., including what he heard and saw, 
During a Trance of Forty-Two Hours, Both in the 
Regions of Happiness and Misery,’’* he records a 
strange experience. He fell into a wasting disorder 
and felt himself dying by degrees, and was actually 
regarded as dead by his friends for a period of forty- 
two hours. He saw them prepare his body for burial 
and inclose it in a coffin. During this interval, in 
spirit he visited the abode of the dead, both the wicked 
and the good. He-saw in those visions the final resto- 
ration of all souls and heard the triumphant chorus of 
the redeemed. : 

De Benneville was born in London and came to 
America in 1741, preaching continually in and around 
Oley, Pa., until 1775, and subsequently in German- 
town and Milestone until his death in 1793. His 
time was evenly divided between the practice of 
medicine and in preaching, for which he never ac- 
cepted compensation. There can be but little doubt 
that the influence of Dr. De Benneville prepared the 
way for the establishment of Universalism in Phila- 
delphia and Reading. He was instrumental in pub- 
lishing an English edition of Seigvolk’s ‘Everlasting 
Gospel,’’ a German Universalist work which was in- 
troduced into this country by Chrisopher Sower, De 
Benneville’s friend and printer. This remarkable 
Pennsylvania doctor-preacher was healing the bodies 
of men and at the same time preaching universal 
salvation to their minds years before Murray landed 
in America. 


*Tufts College Library. 


A chapter from the “Life of John Murray” by Alfred 8S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


His Readers 


coming events, any uncontrolled organ of free speech 
within the denomination is too expensive a luxury. 
In any event, if the denomination at large disagrees 
with them, it can, at the annual meeting, ask the ad- 
ministration to explain its position. As far as my own 
observation goes the sun of administrative apprecia- 
tion of my own work was withdrawn quite suddenly 
after the publication of the article, some months ago, 
in which Mr. Forest Davis dared to assert that well- 
oiled machinery did not necessarily bring forth the 
products of the spirit. 

I do not reflect upon the honesty of the adminis- 
tration in its present actions. I have been told that 
in the meeting of the directors which accepted the re- 
port of the committee to inquire into the situation of 
The Register the feeling was quite genuine that a paper 
in which denominational “dirty linen’? was publicly 
washed was a bad thing, and the determination was 
made that in the reconstituted ‘‘house organ” the 
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Family Circle would be available only to people who 
had “constructive suggestions to make.” Well, a 
house organ is a good thing in many ways. Had the 
president of the Association told me last November 
that a house organ was what he wanted I should have 
been perfectly willing, after publicly stating my posi- 
tion, so that I could not be accused of short-weighting 
the customers, to give him as good a house organ as 
I could edit. But when President Eliot, facing the 
meeting of protest called by the Unitarian ministers of 
the vicinity in Watertown, Mass., told them that he 
did not wish The Register to become a house organ, I 
took him at his word, and gave him what he said he 
wanted—and what I knew my readers wanted. For 
I felt that my loyalty was to my readers and not to 
Dr. Eliot, who, after all, should be not the leader of 
the denomination but its servant. 

My only complaint against the administration is 
that their conduct of The Register was based, at first, 
on crazy optimism and then on panic. When the 
Association took the paper over last year the sub- 
scription list was growing and so was the income. 
One third as much money was being given voluntarily 
to The Register as was being given to the American 
Unitarian Association itself. And this at a time when 
other religious papers published in Boston were sta- 
tionary. 

When Dr. Eliot decided to lower the subscrip- 
tion price I told him that there were not enough 
Unitarians in the country to support the paper at that 
price and that his Register income would be lowered 
instead of increased. But he disagreed with me. He 
even went so far (at lunch in the City Club) to tell me 
that the future looked very bright and that some day 
the salary cut—which I myself had suggested, although 
I thought my suggestion was carried out a little too 
thoroughly—would be restored. And, he added, even 
raised beyond its original figure! Three hours later he 
telephoned my office to say that I must not take too 
seriously what he had said at lunch. It was this op- 
timism, in the first place, that led me to ‘‘take the 
chance”’ which has resulted in a severe financial loss 
in which my whole family is involved. 

As I say, I might have accommodated myself, 
had I been allowed to do so honestly, to what Dr. Eliot 
wanted. But at that, he would have been choosing an 
inferior good. A house organ can render service to a 
denomination, but it cannot render the greatest ser- 
vice to a free denomination, such as the Unitarian 
fellowship has been up to now. That service is criti- 
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cism and the airing of opposing points of view. Unlike 
the members of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion, I do not regard such public disagreements as the 
“washing of dirty linen” in public. I have always 
thought that its association of churches and individuals 
having differing points of view was the glory of Uni- 
tarianism: fellowship for good ends of men with diverse 
ideas and gifts. And as for criticism of policies, which 
so hurts Dr. Eliot’s feelings, it has always seemed to 
me that criticism of a man’s policies and ideas was, 
from the point of view of the man himself, a good thing, 
an aid, a benefit. In any event these criticisms will 
be made—if Dr. Eliot could only hear some of them!— 
and it is better that they be made in public, under 
parliamentary and polite forms, than that they burrow 
underground and become sickly and malicious. 

I think it is obvious that the Unitarian churches 
ought to have a journal of opinion edited by someone 
outside the official circle whose arguments pro and con 
cannot be discounted by the charge of special pleading. 
Even if title to The Register were to be held by the 
Association, this end could be effected by such an in- 
dependent board as is asked for in the resolution which 
will come before the annual meeting. And such a 
journal, of course, ought to have a competent editor. 
The officials of the Association are sound when they 
say that The Register should carry more news of the 
denomination—my trouble was to get it delivered!— 
but they betray their ignorance when they promise 
more news and in the same breath tell us that The 
Register will be a monthly. They will surely find, 
sooner or later, what the editors of the papers in the 
Associated Church Press unanimously believe, that 
for news purposes a modest weekly sheet is far better 
than an ornate monthly magazine, and that the use- 
fulness of a newspaper, as such, decreases directly as 
the number of issues a month is decreased. 

I have no feeling of animosity toward the officials 
of the A. U. A. Like all men they act under necessity, 
in this case largely under—in Plato’s phrase—‘“‘the 
necessity of their own ignorance.” I hope, for the 
cause of liberalism, that Unitarians will soon once 
more have a free journal of opinion. On the other 
hand, if the administration finds that its ends are better 
served by “promotion’’—carried on through elaborate 
printing jobs in two or more colors—that is all right 
too, because it is the signal that what we have known 
in the past as Unitarianism is dead. And who so 
heartless as to begrudge the bright colors of the “‘floral 
offerings” at a funeral? 


Relly 


Thomas Butler 


URING this year of the Murray Anniversary, some thought 

should be given to the Rev. James Relly, through whom 

Murray received his thought of Universalism, and who exercised 
such a great influence upon his life and thought. 

In Murray’s account of his own life (page 125, edition of 
1870) he thus first speaks of Relly: ‘“‘Passing over Moorfields, I 
saw a crowd of people collected under a large shade tree,’’ and 
“was informed that one of James Relly’s preachers was dis- 
seminating his damnable doctrines to the infatuated people.” 

Drawing freely upon the Dictionary of National Biography 
and Whittemore’s ‘‘Modern Universalism,” we learn that James 
Relly was born at Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire, Wales, and re- 
ceived his education in the Pembroke Grammar School. A youth 
of great physical strength, he gathered some companions in a 


plan to heckle at one of the meetings of George Whitefield, but 
fell under the spell of this eminent preacher and, together with 
his brother John, became one of his preachers. 

He was first stationed at Rhyddlangwreg, near Narbeth, in 
Pembrokeshire, and remained there for a few years. In 1747 
he made a missionary tour embracing Bristol, Bath, Gloucester- 
shire and Birmingham. He came to differ with Whitefield on 
doctrinal grounds, and they came to the parting of the ways, 
with the views of Relly on universal salvation being called An- 
tinomian by his opponents. Then came some years of travel as 
an independent preacher attached to no organized sect or com- 
munion. In 1756 he is noted as being at Carrickfergus, in the 
north of Ireland, speaking in opposition to John Wesley. On 
April 2, 1761, Wesley wrote of him and others as ‘‘wretches who 
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call themselves Methodists but are really Antinomian in their 
sentiments.” 

It was about this time that Relly began to preach universal 
salvation as the logical consequence of the universal efficacy of 
the death of Christ. We next find him settled at London and 
preaching in Coachmakers Hall, Addle Street, Wood Street. 

Later he had a meetinghouse (formerly Presbyterian) in 
Bartholomew Close which had just been vacated by John Wesley. 

He remained at this place of worship until 1769, when he 
came to occupy a new meetinghouse in Crosby Square (formerly 
Presbyterian) where he continued to preach until near the time 
of his death, which occurred April 25, 1778. He was buried in 
the Baptist yard at Maze Pond, Southwark, where a stone re- 
cited the fact that he had lived fifty-six years. He left a wife 
and one daughter, who was living in 1808, with issue. With his 
brother John he had published a hymnbook (1758) and he was 
also the source of some ten other tracts and small pieces. 

Both Relly and his disciple Murray assumed the unity of 
humanity in its first parent Adam, and that in the sin of Adam 
all the race had also sinned. This being so, it was asserted that 
the whole of the human race had also been united in Christ, and 
that the sins of all humanity had been blotted out by his atoning 
and vicarious death upon the cross. As in Adam all had died, 
so in Christ had all been made alive. Hence the title of his 
principal publication, a book called ‘‘The Union.’’ Actual and 
present sin is to be dreaded for the natural evils which it brings 
in its train, but not for the penalty of the divine law, which we 
have all suffered in the person of Jesus. The consequences of 
sin would in a limited sense follow the sinner into another life, 
but were not to be regarded as punishment. 

The writer in the Dictionary of National Biography states 
that Relly had no successor in England, and that his society was 
dispersed. This statement does not correspond to the facts. At 
one of our early conventions the Rev. Thomas Whittemore was 
appointed to correspond with Universalist churches in England, 
and as of 1880. We have some of the results of this corre- 
spondence in his then published ‘‘History of Modern Universal- 
ism” (page 299). He states that at the death of Mr. Relly his 
congregation split into two parties, one of which did not long 
survive, but that the other one “established upon a new and 
permanent foundation, remains the steady professor of Rellyan 
sentiments, and in the rigid maintenance of public worship.”’ 

One of the successors of Relly was the Rev. James Rait, 
who for more than forty years acted as pastor and preached 
universal salvation. His remains are interred in Tyndale Bury- 
ing Ground, City Road, London, he having died Tuesday, April 
6, 1919, leaving no literary remains. 

About 1797 the society was located in Windmill Street, and 
the building was known as the Philadelphian Chapel. It would be 
interesting to know the origin of this name, whether from locality 
(as per the term ‘“‘Philadelphia lawyer’’) or from some past or 
then present connection with the Philadelphian Society asso- 
ciated with the followers of Jane Lede. If the latter, and if com- 
ing down through Relly himself, it would place Rellyan Univer- 
salism well within the Pietistic tradition. 

As of 1830 the followers of Winchester at London were well 
within the Unitarian movement, but those societies that were at- 
tributed to Relly and his influence were Trinitarian, and as far 
as then known required acceptance of that position for member- 
ship in their churches. Whittemore notes a chapel at Bishop- 
stone in Wiltshire, a society at Shaftsbury in Dorsetshire, and 
one located at Westby in Wiltshire, all within a somewhat re- 
stricted area and not far one from the other. 

The forty volumes of The Universalist Quarterly make no 
mention of Relly or of these churches. From time to time some 
mention has been made of them in the Leader, and there are 
notations in old editions of the Register. All of this then as of 
1830. More than a century has since elapsed, and we Uni- 
versalists in America have grown much in thought, experience 
and expression of our beliefs; and so when after long years we 
hear of a South London Relly Memorial (Universalist) Church, 
we naturally seek knowledge of their growth, experience and 
present beliefs, hopes and aspirations. Let those who have 
knowledge of the same speak. 
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ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. IN ACTION 
Ann Myers 


IVING full support to President Otis Walter and re-electing 
him to the presidency by a unanimous vote, the Illinois 
State Y. P. C. U. showed its determination to make the coming 
year one of definite action. The Convention, held April 18, 19 
and 20, saw the adoption of a program that provides for the ex- 
pansion of our state organization. 

The speakers developed the theme, ‘‘What’s Wrong with the 
Y. P. C. U.,” around the points of unity and expansion, leading 
the group in constructive thinking of the possibilities we have in 
the Y. P. C. U., locally, state and nationally. Douglas Frazier 
spoke Friday evening at the opening session about the purpose 
and plans of the Youth Department. That the delegates realized 
the value of the program he presented was indicated by the 
recommendation adopted at the business meeting on Saturday: 
“that we in Illinois pledge our full support and co-operation with 
the program ultimately adopted by the National Youth De- 
partment.”’ 

The needs of the local unions were considered on Saturday 
morning with Ann Myers, retiring program chairman, speaking. 
A general discussion followed, during which questions were ad- 
dressed to board members, Ted Borden, Richard Mulford, Otis 
Walter, and the speaker. 

The social period on Friday night was in charge of the Peoria 
union and the Chicago group led the Saturday morning worship 
service. 

At one o’clock on Saturday Otis Walter gave his president’s 
address. He gave information regarding the actual condition 
of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. from the time of its organization fifty- 
two years ago up to the present. By adoption of a platform 
providing for special committee investigation and surveys, the 
word ‘expansion’ was changed from an idealism to a definite 
plan of action. 

The following officers and board members were elected: 
President, Otis Walter; vice-president, Dick Mulford; treasurer, 
Lee Baldwin; secretary, Gerald Younglove; two-year trustees, 
Dick Pfefferkorn, Harold Arms; one-year trustees, Mary Schmidt, 
Clyde Jones; state director on National Board, Delores Swanson. 

Richard Mlford was toastmaster at the banquet on Saturday 
night. The speakers were Wilson Coziahr, Lee Baldwin, and 
James Rae. 

The honor awards were attractive Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
pennants to Oak Park for the largest number of delegates present, 
to Joliet for their large delegation, and an honorary pennant to 
Peoria for their delegation. A book on recreation was awarded 
to Peoria for having the largest increase in members during the 
year. Chicago won the Efficiency Plaque, this being the second 
year this union has won the Efficiency Contest. Wilson Coziahr, 
retiring secretary, received the distinctive honor award in recog- 
nition of his years of devoted service to the Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
He was state president in 1938 and 1939. 

Saturday night the seventy-five delegates gathered at 
“The Wigwam’ on Bradley Campus for the convention 
dance. 

Activities continued on Sunday, with the group attending 
the church schoo! service and Mr. Frazier’s class for young people, 
the publishing of The Hangover, the convention paper, edited by 
Rosa Pucknus, the church service conducted by the Rev. Wm. J. 
Arms, during which newly elected board members were installed 
by Mr. Frazier, and the last meeting of the convention at the 
luncheon immediately following the church service. 

James Rae, Peoria president, the Peoria union, ‘Jerry”’ 
Younglove, local convention chairman, the women of the church, 
and Mr. Arms worked hard to make the convention a success. 


* * ae 


Somebody has written a piece on ‘‘The Bad Spots in Church 
Folks.” He found quite a few of these and some of them are of 
an ebony hue. Why not now write a companion piece on the 
“Good Spots in Church Folks”? And many of these would 
shine as stars of the first magnitude. It is a delightful experience 
to be able to look up at the stars of heaven.— North Carolina 
Christian Advocate. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CREATIVE HOMES 
Josephine Moffett Benton 


Jawahadral Nehru writes in his ‘““Toward 
Freedom”’ that one of the great losses in- 
flicted by prison life is the lack of chil- 

: dren’s voices and 
| laughter. Alexis 
Carrel describes in 
“Man the Un- 
known”’ the superi- 
ority of intelligence 
exercised by a pup- 
py trained by the 
mother dog over 
against that shown by kennel puppies. 
Maurice Maeterlinck lays his success ‘On 
Staying Young” to association with chil- 
dren—seeing the world through their fresh 
wonder and appreciation of surrounding 
beauty. So a home is indeed the rightful 
source of give and take between old and 
young. 

One of the prime needs of families is 
thinking together. Children have every 
right to have their questions answered in 
an intelligent manner. Talking down to 
children is a crime. They comprehend 
more than we believe they can. They 
stretch to a wide vocabulary and gladly 
make it their own. When a parent does 
not know the answer, a fascinating ad- 
venture may evolve out of learning together 
from a book, or better still from an experi- 
ment, or a trip to a glass factory for in- 
stance. Then again, the parent may have 
to say in all honesty that so far as he knows, 
the answer to ‘‘What is evil, and whence its 
source’ (for example) is still unfathomed. 
Thus the child learns more than the intel- 
lectual content of the answer, he senses 
the parent’s integrity, the interest in his 
interest, and the lines of communication 
are kept open for future thinking together. 

In pioneer days, children were an eco- 
nomic asset. They learned by working 
with the adults the skills of weaving, knit- 
ting, candle dipping, building houses, rais- 
ing barns. Those vital experiences have 
atrophied in most modern life. A substi- 
tute must be found, or family solidarity 
perishes. Recreation together can build 
family unity. The old games—parchesi, 
checkers, hearts, croquet—the newer ones, 


monopoly, nine-up-nine-down, are fun that _ 


serve well this deeper purpose. Picnics and 
vacations recover some of the lost arts of 
laying fires, cooking in the open, roughing 
off our layers of sloth and ease. Games of 
mental exercise are fun for all, and help to 
pass long hours in automobile or train. 
“Who are you?” “Guess what melody I 
hum,” geography questions, are great aids 
to dishwashing sessions, which fortunately 
are still chores in most homes. 

Bronson Alcott was too advanced for 
his age as a teacher. He kept voluminous 
journals yet was not recognized as an 
author. He was a gifted parent who shared 
freely with his children his arts, his ideals, 
his abilities. Out of great family living 


came his daughter Louisa’s ‘Little Wom- 
en,”’ “Little Men” and “‘Jo’s Boys.’”’ These 
books are still gems to read aloud to all the 
family, for they grow more precious to 
mature insight. The list of books worth 
reading aloud to the fireside group today 
is long. A few that must not be missed 
are the Milne books, Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows,’’ M. Hamsun’s 
“The Norwegian Farm,’ Kate Seredy’s 
“The Good Master’ and ‘The Singing 
Tree.’’ A warning here is worth heeding. 
Just because the children can read to 
themselves, or because they are so often 
busy with homework, reading aloud to- 
gether must not be lost as a family habit. 
If it is once dropped over a long period, it is 
extremely difficult to revive the art with- 
out the situation seeming forced instead of 
being an anticipated gracious pleasure. 


Blest be the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love: 

The fellowship of kindred minds is like to 
that above. 


If religion is thought of and followed as 
a way of life, it is the tie that binds the 
family. In one of his books Albert Schweit- 
zer tells how important an influence on his 
mature life was the weekly experience of 
attending church services with his parents. 
True, he said that he usually did not un- 
derstand the words of the sermon but he 
felt the aspiration in the hearts of those 
about him. 

Recently two old friends met for the 
first time since childhood days. The one 
told the other that the part of the visit 
which made a lasting impression on him 
was the never-failing practice of morning 
devotional reading and prayer. While chil- 
dren perhaps can only partially participate 
in the meaning of prayer and worship, they 
wholeheartedly join in the works that 
grow out of faith. One woman says that 
some of her most beloved childhood mem- 
ories are centered in the joy of giving. 
She helped her mother fill red tarlatan 
stockings with candy and was allowed to 
choose the toys for the children to whom 
they played Santa Claus. She carried 
gifts of food to the needy and flowers to the 
down-hearted. 

Having arrived in this world “trailing 
clouds of glory,” children are naturally 
sympathetic and generous. If, added to 
that, they are surrounded by adults who 
recognize how freely they have received 
and so freely give, the native spark in the 
children will be continually kindled. How- 
ever, children respond to the need of a 
definite child or person rather than a vague 
good cause. Let them hear particular 
stories of a refugee child for whom they are 
saving money, or of a migrant family to 
whom they send scrap-book material and 
toilet kits. When the Red Cross, Tuber- 
culosis Campaign, Children’s Crusade, etc., 
make appeals at school, children are en- 
couraged by parents who add an equal 


amount to their own voluntary gift. On 
the other hand, a child is robbed of a 
precious experience if the parent doles him 
out money for charity, and he misses the 
satisfaction of sacrifice. Children early 
appreciate the paths of adventure open to 
those who share. 

These are only brief suggestions of ways 
in which a creative home is built. Each 
family has its own rich traditions to pass 
on—stories of when mother and father 
were little give children a deep sense of the 
ongoingness of life; family adages, holiday 
customs, are worthy of preservation, and 
such fun. Of course, the conclusion has 
already been made by each reader who 
has enjoyed real fellowship in the home. 
Rich family life does not just happen. It 
takes knowledge and patience, the will to 
achieve, the sense of value, and daily 
practice, just the same as any of the 
creative arts. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Church School Paper, monthly pub- 
lication of our Everett, Mass., church 
school, comes to the office regularly and 
gives a bird’s-eye view of what is happen- 
ing there. The superintendent’s message, 
sometimes a review, sometimes a forecast, 
is a regular feature, as are brief reports from 
classes. Social awareness is being culti- 
vated in two classes. One, a group of older 
boys, is in the midst of a unit on “The 
Struggle for Social Justice.” Trips to 
Boston to study certain problems at first- 
hand are on their agenda. The minister’s 
class is using Miss Folsom’s Helper, ‘““The 
Christian Citizen at Work in the World.” 


The Granite Stater, ‘‘published every so 
often’’ by the New Hampshire Universalist 
Sunday School Association, has just come 
to hand, and in it are helpful suggestions 
for leaders in the church schools of that 
state. There is a half page of suggestions 
for teachers’ meetings, an explanation of 
the function of a Committee of Religious 
Education, the report of a recently or- 
ganized Mothers’ Group in the Nashua 
church—to mention only three items. 
These state publications serve a purpose 
and fill a need; they deserve careful read- 
ing followed by action. 


Over a period of four weeks Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester of the G. S.S. A. staff 
assisted in the work of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Woonsocket. In addition 
to participating in the church school pro- 
gram Sunday morning she met with 
individuals and groups of Jeaders during 
the afternoon and with the young people in 
the evening. 


Miss Alice Harrison, director of reli- 
gious education, First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Mass., spent a week end recently 
in New York where, on Sunday, she visited 
the junior high department of Riverside 
Church school. She reports a most profit- 
able experience. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Comedy-Drama 


Larry. By Robert S. Illingworth. (Ba- 
ker’s Plays: Boston. Royalty, $25.) 
“Larry” is a comedy-drama in three 

acts, according to the title page. But the 

comedy is hidden, the drama unreal and 
almost all the long cast of characters over- 
drawn. The plot concerns a young col- 
legian who, by virtue of his personal good- 

ness and kindness, and, incidentally, a 

good tongue-lashing, leads a rather des- 

picable fraternity brother to better ways. 

Couched in a rather stilted slangy lan- 

guage, the play proceeds through three 

acts to a pointless conclusion. 

“Larry”? is adapted from the book by 
the same title which was written some 
years ago in tribute to a youth who led 
an exemplary life and died tragically. 
The book, as I remember, enjoyed quite a 
vogue, for it appealed to the idealism and 
virtuous instincts of youth. But now, in 
1941, the play seems aimost like a stint 
that the author has set for him and which 
he accomplished out of duty only. 

At the risk of seeming harsh, I must say 
that I cannot feel the play to be worth the 
royalty of $25. I wonder, also, if young 
people today would feel that the action 
and theme ring true. No play at all is 
better than a trite play. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* ok 


Material of Real Value 


Programs on National Defense for 
Organizations. (Department of Rela- 
tions with the Public, General Mills, 
Inc.: Minneapolis, Minn.) 


If you have a group that could use pro- 
gram guides on homemaking, nutrition, 
health, buying, recreation, and community 
education, by all means investigate this 
series. In line with our nation-wide na- 
tional defense set-up, General Mills has 
compiled these program synopses, which 
are written by experts. Each booklet is 
very well done, presenting an outline and 
a bibliography of source materials for the 
subject. The individual group is free to 
work out the details as desired. 

The idea behind the series is that in 
order to be strong as a nation we must ac- 
quire strength in these lines as individuals. 
Whatever your feeling on national defense, 
you will find material of real value in these 
outlines. I believe they are yours for the 
asking and General Mills even offers a 
consultation service on the programs. 
What more could one ask? 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* a 


A Christmas Play 


Christmas Trees for Sale. 
One Act. By Dorothy C. Allan. 
ker’s Plays: Boston. $.85.) 


This is not the Christmas season, but 
it is never too early to consider a new 
play. 
setting, a modern living room. The time 
is Christmas Eve. There are five charac- 


A Play in 
(Ba- 


“Christmas Trees for Sale’ has one . 


ters: Tom Mason and his wife, Paula, their 
twenty-year-old daughter, Bill Farnum, a 
young man, and the Christmas tree ven- 
dor. Many of the lines are very good, and 
for the most part the play would be easy 
to produce, the difficulty lies in the Christ- 
mas tree vendor. With his introduction 
the play changes to a fantasy, which is 
the most difficult type of play for amateurs 
todo. This mystical character is evidently 
supposed to portray the Spirit of Christ- 
mas, bringing happiness to everybody and 
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making all situations right. Because of 
him, Paula comes home to be with her 
lonely father and mother, and finds there 
the man she loves. 

The best role is that of the father. He 
is particularly endearing. He has the last 
line in the play, thereby restoring it from 
sticky sentimentality to homely reality. 
In the hands of a strong director the 
dramatic possibilities will be emphasized 
and saved, but as in any fantasy care must 
be taken so to interpret the lines that the 
audience will not laugh when it is sup- 
posed to be deeply moved. 

Robertine Howe Rice. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPERANCE 


“T am the child— 
All the world waits for my coming. 
All the world watches with interest 
To see what I shall become. 
Civilization hangs in the balance, 
For what I am the world of tomorrow will 
be.”’ 


Down through the years comes the voice 
of a sainted leader, Frances E. Willard, who 
said: ‘‘Alone we can do little. Separated 
we are units of weakness, but aggregated 
we become batteries of power. We want 
all those like-minded with us who would 
exalt the home, redeem mankind, and up- 
lift womanhood to join hands with us for 
organized work, according to a plan.” 

It has been stated again and again that 
the five elements of success in any worth- 
while undertaking are vision, prayer, work, 
organizations and co-operation. The ques- 
tion might well be asked as to what church 
organizations are doing to encourage the 
work which temperance societies are at- 
tempting to do in local communities. Never 
has a department of temperance and 
missions been more needed than at the 
present time—the need for education and 
opportunity working toward a world free 
from the curse of the liquor traffic, the 
need to abolish intemperance by deepening 
the spiritual life of the nation, the need to 
reach the members of the church and the 
church school with a program of religious 
education which includes the nature and 
effects of alcohol, the need of women’s 
groups to sponsor fruitful programs in 
social action. 

There is plenty of material available to 
promote an adequate program of tem- 
perance education for any organized group. 
The Unitarian Temperance Society issues 
a helpful and instructive set of “Ten Type 
Talks on Alcohol’ that are excellent for 
distribution; the Union Signal, official 
organ of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, is worthy of reading and 
study, and the Helper for the second quar- 
ter of this year, ‘‘The Christian Citizen at 
Work in the World,” has a fine article on 
the liquor problem and the Christian’s 
attitude toward it. There is no lack of 


suggestive material for those who are in- 
terested in it as a problem for the church 
and church women. 

It has been well said that education is 
not to make a man fit to make a living but. 
to fit him to live. Character and health 
are essential needs for an individual. The 
problem becomes more acute when we re- 
member that there are several millions of 
youth in America today. Many are not in 
school and are without jobs. Many are in 
the army and free over week-ends. This 
means that our cities are filled with youth 
with leisure time, ready to fall prey to 
temptations. Society is responsible for 
their welfare. Many church schools and 
social service groups are passing resolu- 
tions as to the need for study on this prob- 
lem of alcohol, but good resolutions, like 
the fainting lady, must be carried out. 
Each must do his or her part in solving 
this age-old menace to health and hap- 
piness. 

There is a slogan in one of the denomi- 
nations which Christian women might 
well adopt—“‘Hvery woman of the church at 
work at the whole problem of the church.” 
Who doubts that this is the task of the 
chureh—of your church, and mine! 


“We will be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
We will not shun the struggle, we will face 
it— 
It is God’s gift. 


‘We will be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands, and acquigsee—Oh 
shame! 
Stand up; speak out, and bravely, 
In God’s name. 


“We will be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched the 

wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how 

long. 
Faint not! Fight on! Tomorrow 

Comes the song!’’ 
Janet H. Blackford. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Massachusetts News 


Denominationally speaking, the thought 
which is uppermost in the minds of Uni- 
versalists in Massachusetts these days is 
the annual gathering in Gloucester on May 
13, 14, and 15. Appealing programs have 


been ‘arranged for all three days, and the 
people and minister of the Gloucester 
parish are expecting a large attendance 
and are making careful plans for the com- 
fort and happiness of all visitors. 


INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 


Present church built in 1806 now the oldest house of worship in the city. 


Here 


preached the Rev. John Murray, who organized the first Universalist society 
in America. The church bell was cast in the foundry of Paul Revere. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


. The Sunday School Association, Rev. 
Lyman Achenbach, president, will meet 
on Tuesday, May 13, morning, afternoon 
and evening. At 9.30 a.m. will be registra- 
tion and the Convention will open at ten 
o’clock with a short devotional service 
conducted by Morris R. Robinson, student 
minister at Annisquam. The rest of the 
morning will be devoted to the business and 
reports. After luncheon, Dr. Helen I. D. 
McGillicuddy, educational secretary of the 
Massachusetts Society of Social Hygiene, 
will speak on ‘“‘The Changing Family in a 
Changing World,” followed by a question 
period. Two Interest Conferences, one led 
by Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. 
S. A. and the other by Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, will take up the remainder of the 
afternoon. An exhibit of materials used, 
and work done by the Sunday schools of 
the state, will be of interest to all Sunday 
school workers. 


The evening session will start at seven 
o’clock with a worship service conducted 
by Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Rev. 
Robert Cummins, S. T. D., General Su- 
perintendent, will give the main address, 
“Our Liberal Heritage.’’ Following this, 
Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., will 
conduct a symbolic communion service. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


This Convention will open at ten a. m. 
on Wednesday, May 14, with Mrs. George 
H. Ball, president, presiding. Most of the 
morning will be taken up with business and 
official reports. Pledging for the medical 
work in North Carolina, ‘‘Gifts for the 
Woman in White,” will be conducted by 
Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor. 

The afternoon session will begin at 1.45 
p. m. with a short devotional period led 
by Dr. Perkins. The committee on elec- 
tions will report and the membership ban- 
ner for the past year will be awarded by 
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Mrs. Robert A. Dickson. The afternoon 
address, “‘Universalist Women Together,’ 
will be delivered by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
president of the National A. U. W. An 
exhibit of literature will be in charge of 
Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Prechtel. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention with Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., 
as president, will meet at seven o’clock on 
Wednesday evening. The Convention is 
fortunate in having the mayor of Glouces- 
ter, Hon. Sylvester F. Whalen, to give a 
short word of greeting. The Convention 
will be welcomed by Lawrence J. Hart of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Robert F. 
Thompson of the Independent Christian 
Church. The occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Stanley G. Spear, fol- 
lowed by the service of communion in 
charge of the interim pastor of the church, 
Dr. Perkins. 

The Thursday sessions will open at nine 
a.m. with a devotional period led by Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster. The forenoon and 
most of the afternoon will be occupied in 
the hearing of reports and with other 
business. At the Laymen’s Luncheon 
meeting, a forum will be held on two special 
problems facing organized laymen’s groups. 
The afternoon speaker will be Rev. Doug- 
las Frazier, whose topic is “Inclusive Pro- 
gram for Universalist Youth.’’ Time will 
be allowed on this afternoon for sightseeing 
and visiting. The Convention sessions will 
close with the banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning. Rev. William E. Gardner will serve 
as toastmaster, and will present the two 
after-dinner speakers, Mrs. Frank K. 
Singiser of the Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies, and Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts School of Religion. 


DELEGATES AND VISITORS 


Each church in the state is entitled to 
three official representatives in the meet- 
ings of the Convention, whether the church 
has been able to pay its quota or not. 
There is no limit to the number of visitars 
upon any of the three days. Gloucester, 
one of the most interesting and attractive 
places along the New England coast, is 
never more beautiful than in May. 


HOSPITALITY 


Overnight accommodations are ably 
being taken care of by Mrs. Lou A. Mac- 
Laughlin, 42 Middle Street, Gloucester. 
Reservations should be made a week in ad- 
vance of the meetings. A charge of $1.00 
a night per person is being made. The 
women of the church are planning to serve 
delicious dinners at noon for a charge of 65 
cents. Supper will be served for 50 cents. 
The annual banquet on Thursday at 6.30 
p. m. will be a catered banquet for $1.00. 
It is hoped that the many Universalists of 
Massachusetts will take advantage of the 
cordial invitation of the Gloucester society 
to spend May 18, 14 and 15 at these im- 
portant meetings in this historic city. 
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FOR CHINA RELIEF 


Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders 
will attend an interfaith convocation for 
China in Carnegie Hall at 8.30 p. m. May 
15, it is announced by United China Re- 
lief, sponsors of the meeting. 

Keynote speeches will be delivered by 
Msgr. Francis W. Walsh, Catholic vicar- 
delegate to the U. S. army and navy and 
pastor of St. Gabriel’s Parish, Manhattan 
College; Dr. E. Stanley Jones, missionary 
leader of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who has devoted long years of service in 
India and the Far East; and Rabbi Ed- 
ward L. Israel of the Har Sinai Congrega- 
tion of Baltimore and president of the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

Discussion will center on relief needs of 
China today and the collaboration of the 
churches and synagogues in the work of 
United China Relief, now conducting a 
nation-wide campaign to raise $5,000,000. 
A large portion of this fund will be used 
for the distribution of food and clothing 
through the church missions, and for sup- 
port of colleges and schools in China. 

Dr. T. C. Yu, Chinese consul general 
in New York, will also address the meeting 
to thank the church groups for their sym- 
pathy and aid to China. 

Tickets for the convocation may be ob- 
tained at United China Relief national 
headquarters, 1790 Broadway. 


R. S. KELLERMAN WRITES 
ON OUR FAITH 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio (retired), is writing leaflets on ‘‘Uni- 
versalist Religious Doctrines” for the bene- 
fit of the unchurched. The first on ‘‘Man”’ 
is already printed and a copy has been 
sent to all active Universalist ministers. 
The next on ‘‘Jesus’’ will be issued shortly. 
If sufficient interest is shown others on 
“The Rise of Christianity,’ “God,” “The 
Bible,” ‘‘Pain, Poverty and Death,” etc., 
will follow. Copies of ‘Jesus’? may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Kellerman. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President George H. Wood called the 
regular meeting of the Association .to 
order at 16 Beacon Street on Monday, 
April 21. Nineteen were present. Dr. 
U. S. Milburn led the devotions. Dr. 
George E. Huntley was appointed chair- 
man of a nominating committee for the 
annual meeting to be held at Bethany 
Union on May 5. 

Rey. Harold E. Mayo, minister of the 
Winchester, N. H., Federated Church, 
was then introduced and spoke on “‘Chris- 
tianity and the Cults.” Mr. Mayo spoke 
of the main trends of Christian thought in 
the contemporary scene and of the move- 
ments which have developed from them. 
Each in the extreme form has taken On 
somewhat the likeness of the cult. The 


tendency has been and is to weaken the 
real purpose of Christianity by diverting 
attention from its central objectives. 
Diversity of purpose has made it too gen- 
eral for positive application; it has be- 
come too critical of developing phases to 
establish itself properly as a positive move- 
ment. Christianity has a positive task 
in the world of today—that of helping 
people of all age groups to adjust them- 
selves to the real, the fine and the worth 
while in life. 

Following the address, there was a brief 
question period. Dr. Milburn then ad- 
journed the meeting with a benediction. 

Most of the group remained at head- 
quarters to enjoy a luncheon served by 
the Publishing House staff. 


UNIVERSALIST 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The 107th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society will be held 
Tuesday, May 27, at 3 p. m., in Crane 
Chapel, Tufts College, when Mrs. Mary 
Grace Canfield of Woodstock, Vt., will 
speak on ‘‘Early Universalism in Vermont 
and the Connecticut Valley.’”’ Open to the 
public. 


FRANK UNDERHILL ELECTED 
TO LAYMEN’S COUNCIL 


Frank Underhill of Abington was elected 
to the central committee of the Univer- 
salist Laymen’s Council of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire at a 
meeting at Universalist headquarters April 
22. Others in attendance were H. O. 
Lewis, chairman, Arthur Knox, Harry 
Phelps, Norman Mason, Elwood Litch- 
field, James Henderson, Henry Harrison, 
R. F. Needham and Rev. Ernest T.Marble. 

The proposed bylaws were edited and 
will appear in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Oct. 1. The next Quarterly will be issued 
before the Massachusetts conventions at 
Gloucester. The annual _ subscription 
price for extra copies of the Quarterly was 
set at 25 cents. 

At the laymen’s luncheon on May 15 
there will be a forum discussion on meth- 
ods for enlisting members-at-large in the 
Laymen’s Council and getting young men 
in the 20-30 age range into men’s clubs. 

It is planned to hold the next central 
committee meeting at Worcester June 10 
to accommodate the members in western 
Massachusetts. 


STAFF SERVICES 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Because of the interest shown in the 
brief devotional service held at headquar- 
ters by the staff each Tuesday at 9 a. m. 
during Lent, it has been decided to con- 
tinue it. Miss Margaret Winchester of 
the G. 8. S. A. staff, Dr. Leroy W. Coons 
and Dr. Robert Cummins conducted the 
services on April 15, 22 and 29 respectively. 


DR. BUTLER AT 
PERRY, N. Y. 

Services were held each evening, except 
Saturday of Holy Week, at the church in 
Perry, N. Y., with Dr. Stanard Dow Butler 
of Poland, N. Y., as preacher. 

The Easter service was conducted by the 


‘pastor, Rev. Julia M. Tobey. Four people 


united with the church. 
amounted to $125.27. 

A few weeks ago the church contributed 
$36.50 to the war relief fund. 


The offering 


GARDNER-EDWARDS 


Miss Charlotte Frances Edwards, an 
active member of the Arlington, Mass., 
church and superintendent of its kinder- 
garten department, was married April 19 
to Charles Warren Gardner of West 
Bridgewater at the home of her parents in 
Arlington. Rev. Robert M. Rice, pastor 
of the church, officiated, assisted by Rev. 
George H. Wood, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Everett and brother- 
in-law of the bride. Mr. Gardner is a 
student at Boston University and is teach- 
ing temporarily at Belmont High School. 
The bride was attended by Jane Hollings 
of Wellesley College and the bridegroom 
by his brother, Dr. George Gardner of 
Waverley. 

A reception followed the creemony. 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
TO MEET 

A conference of pastors, trustees and 
delegates of churches in the Wisconsin 
State Convention will be held at the Hotel 
Loraine, Madison, May 6, beginning with 
luncheon at noon. 


AUBURN WOMEN CELEBRATE 
300TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Auburn, 
N. Y., church observed its 100th anni- 
versary on Thursday afternoon, April 17. 
In the church parlors were displayed old- 
fashioned furniture, pictures, quilts, etc., 
and many of those attending wore period 
gowns. 

Miss Agnes Robinson read the history of 
the Society, which was organized in April 
1841. Since its inception it has rendered 
valuable service to the church: in 1881 it 
paid off a debt of $2,000 on the church; 
more than 50 years ago it assumed the 
financial responsibility of providing a 
quartet for church services, which it has 
shouldered ever since; and during the Civil 
War it contributed a large quantity of 
clothing, bandages and other supplies for 
soldiers in the field. 

Miss Jane Hosmer read a poem written 
by her aunt, Miss Julia C. Ferris, for a 
box social in 1892, giving the history of the 
Society up to that time. Mrs. John Un- 
derwood read the occasional poem entitled 
“The Ladies’ Aid.” 

Musical selections were rendered by Mrs. 
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Frank Wood, Mrs. Gladys Ramsey, Mrs. 
Gladys Fenn and members of the church 
quartet. Mrs. Hal T. Kearns, wife of the 
pastor, was at the piano. 

Mrs. G. A. Jansson of Syracuse, presi- 
dent of the New York State A. U. W., 
brought greetings from that organization. 

Following the program tea was served 
with Mrs. Henry C. Elliott, oldest living 
member of the Society, and Miss Bessie 
Kennedy presiding at the tea table. 


FERRY BEACHERS GATHER 
AT BRIDGEPORT 


A group of prominent Ferry Beachers 
met in the vestry of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
Universalist church April 18 for dinner 
prepared under the direction of Mrs. 
E. H. Adams, president of the Woman’s 
Club, and a program arranged by Mrs. 
Janet Blackford, reunion chairman, Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk and R. F. Needham, 
F. B. P. A. secretary. 

Rey. A. Gertrude Coe of Waterbury 
gave the invocation. President Etz was 
toastmaster. Arthur Litchfield, moderator 
of the Bridgeport parish, brought greetings. 
Announcement was made of the $2,000 
bequest from the estate of Sarah Gunnison 
of Cambridge, Mass. A roll call showed 
delegations from New Haven, Stamford, 
Danbury, New Canaan and Waterbury. 
Ray Passmore came from Newark, N. J., 
with Dr. Etz, and Lafayette Clarke of 
Bronxville, N. Y., attended. Frederick 
Smithson played the piano for the singing 
led by Bob Needham. 

Announcements about the program for 
Adult Education Week July 26-Aug. 2 
were made by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. Helen 
Merritt of New Canaan spoke for the In- 
stitute of World Affairs. After the showing 
of the Ferry Beach movie Dr. Etz brought 
the occasion to a close with a friendship 
circle. 


CONGRATULATIONS, GIRARD! 


Rev. George A. Gay reports very en- 
couraging Easter congregations on his cir- 
cuit. At Linesville and Wellsburg, Pa., 
they were the largest in several years. At 
Girard the offering amounted to $85. 


PARENT-TEACHERS’ PARTY 
IN ATTLEBORO 


Over 60 parents and members of the 
church school staff of the Murray Church 
in Attleboro, Mass., met recently for a 
parent-teachers’ party which was under 
the direction of the educational committee. 
Miss Frances Wood, field secretary of the 
division of education of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke, and ‘‘When 
Children Ask,’ by Margueritte Bro, was 
reviewed. Supervisors and teachers met 
in discussion groups with parents of chil- 
dren in each department as their guests. 
During the acquaintance and refreshment 
hours an opportunity was given for fur- 
ther discussion with Miss Wood, who 
visited each group. 

The Easter observance started with the 
Y. P. C. U. community service held on the 


church lawn at 6 a. m., followed by an 
Easter breakfast in the vestry. Following 
the morning service Dr. I. V. Lobdell, 
pastor, christened six children. 


CANTON CHURCH HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual parish meeting of the Can- 
ton, Mass., church was held April 21. 
Good reports were read from each society. 
It was voted unanimously to retain the ser- 
vices of the pastor, Rev. J. L. Dowson, 
for the fourth year beginning September. 

The men will serve a chicken pie supper 
on May 7 and the Dowson Club will spon- 
sor the movie “Kitty Foyle’ May 11, 12 
and 13 at the local theater. 

A new furnace is to be installed this 
summer, the cost of which has already been 
subscribed. 

Two new members were received and one 
baby was christened at Easter. 


AT CHURCH OF THE 
RESTORATION, PHILADELPHIA 


High points of the Easter service at the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
were one christening and the reception of 
14 new members. 

Since the first of the year dancing classes 
have been conducted for young people and 
adults. The net proceeds of $1380 have 
been turned over to the American Red 
Cross. During the winter the church has 
been open every day of the week. Many 
community activities have been sponsored. 


EVERETT, MASS., SERVICES 
WELL ATTENDED 


The Universalist church in Everett, 
Rev. George H. Wood, pastor, partici- 
pated in the Holy Week noonday services 
at the Capitol Theater which were con- 
ducted for the third year by the Everett 
Ministerial Association. Almost 2,000 
persons attended. Mr. Wood was the 
originator of the plan and has served each 
year as general chairman. 

On Easter morning over 300 people at- 
tended the church service and the offering 
amounted to $1,024. In the evening the 
church school, under the direction of the 
superintendent, Frederick L. Harrison, 
presented a program of devotions, a story- 
message by Miss Margaret Winchester of 
the G. S. S. A. staff and a candlelighting 
ceremony. 

The Easter offering was well over $1,000. 


ORANGE, MASS., CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 

By the will of Mrs. Alice L. Wilbur, a 
member of the church, the Universalist 
church of Orange, Mass., of which Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins is pastor, receives a 
bequest of $1,000, the income to be used 
for the support of the church. Also, the 
Ladies’ Social Circle and the Unity Club 
each receives $100. 

Union services were held during Holy 
Week, Mr. Robbins preaching in the Bap- 
tist church on Palm Sunday evening. 

The annual roll call was observed Holy 
Thursday evening with communion, re- 
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ception of members and a memorial ser- 
vice for those who had died during the 
year. 

The union three-hour service on Good 
Friday was held in this church. 

Easter began with a union sunrise ser- 
vice on Scout Hill for the young people and 
a union service for adults at the Congre- 
gational church at seven. At the regular 
morning service Mrs. C. J. Bixby of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was present. Mrs. Bixby 
is a granddaughter of Rev. Asa Country- 
man, pastor of the church from 1859 to 
1860. 


WORCESTER CENTENNIAL 


The First Church of Worcester, Mass., 
will celebrate its centennial June 1 and 3. 
In the morning of June 1 Rey. Joseph W. 
Beach. At 6 p. m. a greetings service will 
be held and at 8 an oratorio will be given. 
The centennial banquet will-be June 3. 
F. Kenneth Sawyer is chairman of the 
general committee. A pageant is projected 
and a history of the church will be pub- 
lished. 


ROCHESTER CHURCH HOLDS 
NEIGHBORHOOD SURVEY 


The Couples’ Club of the Rochester, 
N. Y., church recently conducted a survey 
of the church neighborhood for informa- 
tion about children for whom a program 
was to be devised. It was learned that 
almost no children lived within a half mile 
of the church, but that there was a very 
high percentage of elderly people. Plans 
for a neighborhood children’s project were 
therefore abandoned and a “‘neighborhood 
night” for elderly people was held. It is 
felt that some pioneering work may be 
done with social and recreational activities 
for these people. 

Easter registered ten percent increases 
in attendance and offerings. Five mem- 
bers were received on Holy Thursday, and 
three children were christened on Easter 
morning. Beautiful seven-branched can- 
dlesticks were given by John D. and 
Juanita Brush Punnett in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. Eva Brush, and were dedi- 
cated during the Easter service. 

The church has sponsored a series of 
radio broadcasts on Sunday afternoon at 
3.30 p. m. under the title, ‘Religion 
through the Ages.”’ Rev. Max A. Kapp 
pastor, broadcast recently on “Religion 
and the Masses Today,’ ‘‘These Univer- 
salists” and “Heretics and Rebels in Re- 
ligion.”’ 

A series of Friday noon organ recitals 
was held during Lent by Tom Grierson, 
church organist. 

The A. U. W. sponsored a luncheon 
each Wednesday noon during Lent. At- 
tendance was excellent. The sewing group 
(10 women) has provided a large number 
of articles for the Red Cross. 

The Universalist Men’s Bowling League 
finished its season April 23 and held its an- 
nual banquet April 380, when prizes were 
awarded and elections for next year’s 
officers held. The Universalist Men’s Club 
was organized during the past year and 
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held a series of monthly meetings with an 
average attendance of 25. At a pre-Lenten 
card party, the men presented a hilarious 
style show, featuring women’s styles a 
few seasons old. 

The parish council held a reception for 
Mr. and Mrs. Kapp on Sunday afternoon, 
April 27. 

Louis B. Cartwright, city manager and 
former trustee of the church, will be chair- 
man of the 1941 campaign for funds for the 
Rochester Federation of Churches and 
Council of Churchwormen. Mrs. Alice 
Walker is acting cosecretary of the pro- 
motional committee for the campaign. 

Mr. Kapp has been elected cochairman 
of the Rochester Citizens’ No War Com- 
mittee and has been asked to become 
chairman of the department of social re- 
lations for the Rochester Federation of 
Churches. He has recently served as 
chairman of an N. A. A. C. P. committee 
which brought the famous Bennett College 
choir to Rochester for a concert under 
the direction of Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett. 
Mr. Kapp also serves on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Rochester Housing Council. 


UNION SERVICES AT MONSON 


Holy Week services at Monson, Mass., 
included three union services with the Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches of the 
town—on Palm Sunday, Maundy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday. At the first Dr. 
Ray Allison Heaps of Springfield preached. 
The second was a communion service in the 
Universalist church, in which the ministers 
of all three churches took part. At the 
third, in the Congregational church, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke. 


MARLBORO CHURCH REPORTS 


Union midweek Lenten services were 
held in Marlboro, Mass. The preachers at 
the two services in the Universalist church 
were Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of Fitchburg 
and Rev. Joseph W. Beach of the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester. 

At the annual meeting of the parish a 
good financial report was made and all of- 
ficers were re-elected with George M. 
Moore as chairman of the prudential com- 
mittee. 

The Ladies’ Social Circle at its annual 
meeting recently re-elected all officers ex- 
cept the treasurer, who felt unable to con- 
tinue service. The new treasurer, who is 
also treasurer of the parish, is Miss Mabel 
A. Fernald. 

Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor of the 
church, gave the address at the annual 
memorial service of the Massachusetts 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War in 
the Old North Church in Boston April 6. 

The Easter service offering was $116. 

The church suffered the loss by death 
Easter Monday, after a brief illness, of 
Mrs. Louis F. Putnam. Mr. and Mrs. 
Putnam observed thei: 60th wedding 
anniversary last October. They have been 
active in the church for 50 years, for 30 
of which Mrs. Putnam was the treasurer 
of the Ladies’ Social Circle. The funeral 
was held April 16, Mr. Soule officiating. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1176. 

California. Los Angeles, 8. 

Maine. Rockland, 7. 

Massachusetts. Canton, 2. Lawrence, 13. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis (Church of the 
Redeemer), 10. 

New York. Floral Park, 8. Perry, 4. 
Rochester, 5. 

Ohio. Jersey 4. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Messiah), 10. Wellsburg, 2. 

Quebec. North Hatley, 4. 

Total, 1253. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 449. 

Massachusetts. Attleboro (Murray 
Church), 6. Canton, 1. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis (Church of the 
Redeemer), 5. 

New York. Brooklyn (All Souls), 8. 
Rochester 3. 

Pennsylvania. Wellsburg, 2. 

Total, 474. 
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PERSONAL 


Rev. L. P. Jones of Pataskala, Ohio, 
occupied the pulpit of the Jersey church 
on Easter Sunday. 


Church Membership 
Certificates and Booklets 


Church Membership Certificates of white 
stock, four-page folder, printed in purple, 
with envelope. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen 


Eight-page booklet attractively printed 
in purple ink and tied with purple cord. 
Contains Winchester Profession of Faith, 
Declaration of Principles and Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester. 


Price, $1.50 a dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities——Rev. Douglas Frazier, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Miss Ida M. Folsom. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 

General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon St. 

Boston. 

Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 
Young People’s Christian Union 

President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 

town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary— 

Universalist National Memorial Church 

16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta 
Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., Hop- 
kinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D, D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsyloania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Harrisville. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Fiint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Harold S. Latham, New York City. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 

Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D, 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Ezra B. Wood, New Haven. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O, Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine, 

Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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Obituary 


MRS. ALICE G. STEVENS 


Mrs. Alice G. Stevens, aged 75 years, died of a heart 
ailment at the home of her daughter, Mrs. William 
S. Tiffany, Brooklyn, Pa., on March 81 after an illness 
of four days. Funeral services were held April 2, 
Rev. John Wood, pastor of the Universalist church, 
officiating. Interment was in the Wysox cemetery, 
beside the body of her husband, George Stevens, who 
died many years ago. 

Survivors in addition to Mrs. Tiffany are another 
daughter, Mrs. William Hillary of Johnson City, 
N. Y., six grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 

Mrs. Stevens had spent the winter in Johnson City 
with her daughter, and had returned to Brooklyn only 
a week before she was taken ill. She was a member 
of the Universalist church and was active in Red Cross 
and welfare community work. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 109th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, May 16 and 17. The 
business session of the State Convention will open at 
4.30 p.m. on May 16. This will be preceded by a ses- 
sion of the Association of Universalist Women at 3 
p. m. A combined program has been arranged for 
the two days. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Official Call 

The 56th annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women will be held at the 
Independent Christian Church, Gloucester, on 
Wednesday, May 14, at 10 a. m., to elect officers, to 
hear reports and to transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

Marion Pfaff, Recording Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF CONNECTICUT 


The Association of Universalist Women of Con- 
necticut will meet on May 16 and 17 at the Church 
of the Redeemer, West Hartford, for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports, adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution so that Article 4, Section 2, 
shall read as follows: 

“The first four officers shall be elected biennially, 
by ballot, the president and treasurer on the even 
years, the vice-president and secretary on the odd 
years. No officer, except the treasurer, shall be 
eligible to more than one consecutive re-election. 
The treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,’ and also for such other business as may 
legally come before the Association. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 82nd annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Independ- 
ent Christian Church, Universalist, Gloucester, Mass., 
on May 14 and 15, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednes- 
day. 

**At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship 
of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be mem- 
bers of the parish which they represent; (c) officers 
and trustees of the Convention and the members of 
the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 
Invitation 

The Independent Christian Church of Gloucester, 
the oldest Universalist church in the world, whose 
first pastor was Rev. John Murray, the 200th anni- 
versary of whose birth is being observed this year, in- 
vites all Universalists in Massachusetts to be its 
guests at the Conventions on May 13, 14 and 15. 


Reservations 

For overnight accommodations write to Mrs. 
Lou McLaughlin, 42 Middle Street, at least a week 
in advance of the meetings. Telephone, Gloucester 
792. Rates $1 per person per night. Meals will be 
served at the church. Dinner at noon, 65 cents, 


Supper, 50 cents. Banquet $1. Tickets may be en 
gaged when room reservations are made. 


Directions 


The church is on Middle Street. Trains from North 
Station, Boston, run to Gloucester nearly every hour 
of the day. Fare, 65 cents. Reduced rates for ten 
or more traveling together. To reach the church from 
the Gloucester station take Washington Street, turn 
left at Jeanne d’Arc statue on Middle Street. Auto- 
mobile routes: Route 127 follows the North Shore 
from Beverly. Cross Legion Square at Jeanne d’Are 
statue to Middle Street. From Boston, Route 1-A to 
Salem and then Route 127 to Gloucester. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


epposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. . 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


**UNITYPE” 


Church Bulletin Boards 
for Heralding Church Activities 


m CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 


Tue Movinc. Spirit 
OF THIS CHURCH 
ISTO MAKE 
“RELIGION A RECREATION" | 


~ GUNDAY - 


an ANDRESS BY 


OR. GEORGE J. DAVIDSON 


on THE TREE OF TRE HODERN BAY 


Illustrating an ‘‘Electric Relief’’ series 
board mounted on iron standards. 


Prices on request of this and many 
other styles of boards. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 


Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,'LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 


CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


We have frequently referred to what 
goes on in Hyde Park, London, and have 
no apology to make therefor. Who can 
beat this one? A Hyde Park speaker was 
interrupted by somebody in the crowd who 
cried out: “Christianity has been in the 
world for two thousand years, and look at 
the state of the world.” ‘‘Yes,’”’ retorted 
the speaker, ‘‘and water has been in the 
world for two million years, and look at the 
state of your face.’”’—WNorth Carolina 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

The Southern Churchman bewails the 
promiscuous application of the adjective 
‘Jittle’’ to things concerning the churclf, 
and tells the story of a rector’s wife who 
finally had enough of it. Coming down a 
receiving line she was greeted by the wife 
of a local tycoon with: ‘‘And how is the 
dear little church?” ‘‘Swell!’’ she replied. 
‘And how is the dear little steel business?” 
The Living Church. 

* * 

The vicar and the squire were walking 
together after the morning’s service. Sud- 
denly the vicar, very peeved, burst out: 

“Did you hear Robinson snoring in 
church this morning?” 

“Yes, I did,’’ was the squire’s reply. 
“The scoundrel woke me up!’’— Telephone 
Topics. 

An authority in Germany, speaking 
over the radio, said that America needs an 
anti-war party. But maybe we shouldn’t 
be too sensitive about that. Think of the 
things we’ve said that Germany needs— 
including an anti-war government.—Reli- 
gious Telescope. 

* * 

Gubb: “The doctor said that my wife 
and myself need more recreation, so I’ve 
bought myself a set of golf clubs.” 

Tubb: “‘And what have you bought for 
your wife?” 

Gubb: “A lawn-mower.’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Once again an authority on etiquette 
has explained that one should never con- 
gratulate a bride, but we can’t say exactly 
why. Maybe, though, the idea is to keep 
the skeptics from becoming hypocrites, 
too.—George Ryan, in Boston Herald. 

ok * 


Anxious Sportsman (who thinks he has 
backed a winner): “Did you send off that 
wire in time?”’ 

Village Postmistress: “‘Yes, sir, but the 
money was a penny short so I left out the 
name of the horse.”’—The Rail. 

* * 

Conductor (after stumbling over obstacle 
in the aisle): ‘‘Madam, you must not leave 
your valise in the aisle.”’ 

Colored Lady: ‘‘Fo’ de lan’ sakes, dat 
ain’t no valise; dat’s mah foot!’’—Eachange. 
* * 

“*Y’ wouldn’t sell yo’ vote, would you, 
Mose?” 

“No, sur! But ef any candidate would 
gib me $2, I’d feel so grateful I’d vote fo? 
him.” —E xchange. 
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BETTER HOMES 
and PARENTS 


% How about the parents in your church ? 


% Do they know how many books have 
been written to help meet their needs 
as spiritual guides of youth ? 


% The Festival of the Home observance 
offers excellent opportunity for in- 
teresting them. 


Books for Young Adolescents 
How One Man Changed the World 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 


The Junior Bible 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 


The Story of the Bible 
Walter R. Bowie 


Nothing Ever Happens ; 
Dorothy C. Fisher and Sarah Cleghorn 


Greatness Passing By 
Hulda Niebuhr 


Tales of Americans on Trek . 
Edith E. Lowry, Velma Shotwell, Helen White 


Books for Parents of Young Adolescents 
Beatitudes for the Family 


Leland Foster Wood 


Understanding Youth 
Roy A. Burkhardt 


Theology for Christian Youth 
Henry David Gray 


Youth and the Bible 
Muriel A. Striebert 


There’s No Place Like Home 
James Lee Ellenwood 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


